“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Won, with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.”— 
« Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—Acrs, xvii. 11, 1 Tus. v.21, 
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SLAVERY. 


Further extracts from a pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Immediate, not gradual, abolition of Sla- 
very, nthe West Indies.”—Lowxvon, 1824. 


“ Had the abolitionists preserved a single 
eye to their great object;—had they kept 
it distinct, and separate from all extraneous 
considerations;—had they pursued it by a 
course more direct, through means more 
simple;—had they confided more in the 


| goodness of their cause, and dreaded less 


the Opposition of its adversaries;—had they 
depended more upon Divine, and less upon 
human support—their triumphs, instead of 
their defeats, would long since have been 
recorded. Surely their eyes must, at length, 
be opened; they must perceive that they 
have not gone the right way to work;—that 
the apprehension of losing all by asking too 
much, has driven them into the danger of 
losing all, by having asked foo /ittle;—that 
the spirit of compromise and accommoda- 
tion has placed them nearly in the situation 
of the unfortunate man in the fable, who by 


©) trying to please every body, pleased nobody, 
and lost the object of his solicitude into the 
bargain. 


“It had been well for the poor oppress- 


Bed African had the asserters of his rights, 


: entered the list against his oppressors with 


* more of the spirit of Christian combatants, 
@ and less of worldly politicians;—had they re- 


membered, through the whole of the strug- 


gle, that it was a conflict of sacred duty, 
against sordid interests,—of right against 


might: that it was, in fact, am holy war,— 
an- attack upon the strongholds, the deep 


intrenchmeéntsof the very powers of dark- | 


hess; in which courage would be more 

availing than caution;—in which success was 

to be expected, less from prudential or po- 
Vol. I;—No. XXII. 


litical expedients, than from that all-con- 
trolling power which alone gives efficacy to 
human exertions,—which often defeats the 
best concerted schemes of human sagacity, 
and accomplishes his great purposes through 
the instrumentality of the simplest agency. 
Had the labours of the abolitionists been be- 
gun and continued on Divine, instead of hu- 
man reliance, tznmediate emancipation would 
have appeared just as attainable as gradual 
emancipation; but by substituting the lat- 
ter object for the former, under the idea 
that its accomplishment was more probable, 
less exposed to objections,—and by endea- 
vouring to carry it, through considerations 
of interest, rather than obligations of duty, 
they have betrayed an unworthy diffidence 
in the cause in which they have embarked; 
—they have converted the great business 
of emancipation into an object of political 
calculation;—they have withdrawn it from 
Divine, and placed it underhuman patron- 
age;—and disappointment and defeat have 
been the inevitable consequences. 

“If the deadly root of slavery be ever ex- 
tirpated owt of British soil, it will be by such 
exertions as are prompted by duty rather 
than interest. We cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the great wisdom and goodness of those 
providential arrangements which have, in 
the general course of events, so insepara- 
bly connected our duty with our interest ;— 
but with regard to the broad and palpable 
distinctions between right and wrong, be- 
tween virtue and vice;—the more simple 
and direct the reference to the will of our 
Divine Lawgiver, and that of his vice-ge- 


conscience,—the more® determined 


will be our resolution,—the more decisive 
our conduct. ‘How shall I do'this great 
wickedness and sin against God’—will be 
the influential of all considerations. And 


ithe solemn enquiry, pressed home to the 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and afflicted human nature,’—without sha- 


- Parliament, last year, proposed, that our co- 


natural death it never will die.—I!t must be 


‘declaiming, and petitioning Parliament for 


 -perpetuated;—still the tyrant frowns—and 


_ been made for his emancipation, than that 
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conscience, how an enlightened and Christ- 
ian government,—how an enlightened and 
Christian community,—can, in any way, en- 
courage, or sanction such a complicated sys- 
tem of iniquity as that of slavery—‘the 
greatest practical blunder, as well as the 
greatest calamity, that has ever disgraced 


ting its guilt, and, if there be a righteous | 
Governor of the Universe, its punishment 
also?—will be followed up by propositions 
more consistent and energetic, than such as 
aim only at its gradual extermination. 

“ The very able mover of the question in 


Jonial slavery should be suffered ‘to expire 
of itself,—to die a natural death.’—But a 


crushed at once or not at all. While the 
abolitionists are endeavoring gradually to 
enfeeble and kill it by inches, it will gradu- 
ally discover the means of reinforcing its 
strength, and will soon defy all the puny at- 
tacks of its assailants. 

‘*In the mean time, let the abolitionists 
remember,—while they are reasoning, and 


gradual emancipation,—let them remember 
that the injuries they deplore remain unmit- 
igated,—the crimes they execrate are still 


the slave trembles;—the cart-whip still plies, 
at the will of the inhuman driver—and the 
hopeless victim still writhes under its lash. 
The ameliorating measures recommended by 
Parliament, to the eolonial legislators, are 
neglected and spurned. The bad passions 


of the slave holder are exasperated and in- 


furiated by interference, and vengeance 
falls, with accumulated weight, on the slave. 
It had been better for him, had no efforts 


they should ultimately fail, or be feebly ex- 
erted;—the interval of suspense, will be an | 
interval of restless perturbation—of ag- 
gravated tyranny in the oppressor—of ag- 
gravated suffering in the oppressed. Un- 


successful opposition to erimes of every de- 
scription, invariably increases power ong 
makgnity. 


| 


*« An} immediate emancipation then, is 
the object tobe aimed at;—it is more wise 
and rational,—more politic and safe,—as 
‘wellas more jast and humane,—than grad 


ual emancipation. The interest, moral and 
political, temporal and eternal, of all par. 
ties concerned, will be best promoted by 
immediate emancipation. ‘The sooner the 
planter is obliged to abandon a system 
which torments him with perpetual alarms 
of insurrection and massacte—which keeps 
him in the most debasing moral bondage— 
subjects him to a tyranny, ‘of all others the 
most injurious and destructive,—that of sor 
did and vindictive passions;—the sooner he f 
is obliged to adopt a more humane and > 
more lucrative policy in the cultivation of 
his plantations,—the sooner the over-la- 
boured, crouching slave, is converted into a 
free labourer,—his compulsory, unremu- 
nerated toil, under the impulse of the cart- 
whip, exchanged for cheerful, well recom. 
pensed industry,—his bitter sufferings, for F 
peaceful enjoyment,—his deep execration 
of his merciless tyrants, for his respectful 
attachment to his humane and equitable 
masters;—the sooner the Government and f 
people of this country, purify themselves [7 
from the guilt of supporting or tolerating af 
system of such monstrous injustice, produc- 
tive of such complicated enormities;—the 
sooner all this mass of impolicy, crime, and [ 
suffering, is got rid of—the better. 

**It behoves the, advocates of this great 
cause, then, to take the most direct, the F 
most speedy, and effectual means of accom | 
plishing their object. If any can be devis- | 
ed more direct, more speedy, and effectual, |” 
or less exceptionable in its operations, than | 
that which has been suggested,—let it be | 
immediately adepted; but let us ne longer 
compromise the requisitions of humanity / 
and justice, for those of an artful and sordid | 
policy:—let there be no betraying of the 


‘cause by needless delay:—delay is always 


dangerous:—in this momentous question, 
(humanely speaking) it will be fatal, if) 
much longer protracted. The public sym- 
pathy is already declining, —people are be! 
coming tired of the subject,—they grow 
listless and impatient when it is introduced; 
—-they tell you ‘they wish to hear no more 
of it,—their minds are made up,—no ad: 
vantage can be gained by farther discussion, 
—the subject must now be left to Parlia 
ment.’ Alas! and how has Parliament dis- 
posed of it? How has it realized the very 
modest hopes, indulged by the abolitionists 
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in consequence of its declaration in favour 
of gradual abolition, a year ago? By its re- 
cent decisions the great work of abolition 
appears to recede instead of to advance. 
The bullying of the slave holders, is said to 
have proved completely triumphant. The 
royal proclamation just issued, is rightly de- 
nominated a-Lope extinguisher, to the wretch- 
ed slave population. Well may the aboli- 
tionists express their disappointment, on 
finding the present measures of Government, 
fall so far short of the expectations which 
the promises of the last session had excited. 
Well may the right honorable secretary be 
charged with ‘ having done nothing or worse 
than nothing;—with being satisfied, at most, 
to see his pledge in favour of a whole arch- 
ipelago reduced to a single island; while a 
law is still to prevail in every island of the 
West Indies except 7'rinidad, which author- 
izes a female negro to be stripped, in pre- 
sence of her father, husband, or son, and 
be flogged with a cart-whip’!!”’ 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


THE BOOK. 


To Samuel Miller and Ezra Stiles Ely, min- 
isters of the Gospel, by rrorxssion. 


I should not have taken up the pen again 
to address you on the subject of Brownlee’s 
Inguiry—for the public voice, with a de- 
gree of promptness and unanimity almost 
unexampled in the annals of literature, sa- 
cred or profane, has “frowned the work in- 
to oblivion” —were it not to redeema pledge 
given in my first essay, more fully than I 
have yet done; wherein I promised, in sub- 
stance, to prove that almost every page of 
that work contained, either a falsehood, a 
distorted fact, or a gross misrepresentation. 
In this examination I do not engage to ex- 
pose all the errors to be found in this book. 
I cannot lay my hands on the numerous au- 
thoritics which it would bé necessary to 
consult, in orderto effect. this, without more 
research than I think the occasion calls for, 
or have time to bestow: but I mean to 


prosecute this investigation so far, at least, 


as may be found necessary to prove the-ver- 
ity of the assertion which [ have made. 


I am first to speak of the introduction, 
which the writer, in all the foppery of learn- 
ing, has distinguished by the term ‘‘ proem.” 
On this part of the work you, as I think, 
were divided in opinion. One of you thought 
that it had no relevaney to the general sub- 
ject; but the other gave it his unqualified 
approbation, and said it was well adapted to 
“excite attention.” But, although it is any 
thing rather than an introduction to what 
follows it, it is precisely what the writer in- 
intended it to be, viz.: an introduction to 
his obscure family, of which the world had 
not heard before—even to “ laird Thomas,” 
and his “muckle linnen frock,” and to 
‘uncle John,” inveighing against the 
fashionless doctrines and awfu’ apostacie” 
of all who did not make the covenant the 
Alpha and Omega of their religious creed. 

This proem, in its manner, has all the air of 
a romance; and, as far as concerns the char- 
acters it draws of the Covenanters, its mat- 
ter (for the most part) is in perfect harmo- 
‘ny with its manner. But, in order to pre- 

_ sent to the reader, this part of the subject, 
in itstrue light, it will be necessary to give 
‘a sketch of. the history of that period, 
wherein fanaticism ushered this far-famed 
| covenant into existence, and to trace for- 
ward its bloody career until it acquired a 
gigantic strength, and had nearly destroyed 
every vestige of civil and religious freedom. 
In doing this, I shall consult, principally, 
the ‘‘ History of the Church of Scotland, by 
George Cook, D. D., Minister of Law- 
rencekirk, Edinburg, 1815,” and the au- 
thorities from which he has collected hjs 
materials. To this author you can make np 
} reasonable objection. His being a native of 
Scotland, and a minister of her kirk, and 
editing his history in her capitol, with the 
eyes of his brethren upon him, all jealous of 
their country’s fame—these are circum- 
stances calculated, not only to guard his pen 
from any misrepresentations of the conduct 
of the covenanters, but to give it a contrary 
direction. But his history, you well know, 
is from the most approved authorities, and 
not now to be called in question. 

‘From the period that the Scots were 
known as anation, up to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, their history “‘ consists ofittle else but 
a detail of battles and predatory excursions; 
feuds between lawless clans, and rebel- 


a 
| 
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superstition among its professors in differ. 
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lions against the sovereign authority.. Nei- 
ther the government, northe people, were 
suficiently enlightened to recognise fixed 
principles of foreign or domestic policy.”* 


much agitated, and their fears awakened, 
by an impostor, who having upon her own 
confession, extorted by fears of the rack, 
been condemned, as guilty of witchereft, en- 


Nor does the close of the sixteenth century || deavoured to save her life by discovering 


present the Scottish character to us ina 
much less unamiable point of view, although 
what is termed the Reformation, was then 
considered as fully established. At this 
period they displayed a ‘*‘ ferocity” which 
says Cook, “even the beneficent influence 
of Christianity was unable to soften, or to 
subdue. ‘The constant skirmishes which 
took place in the neighborhood of Edin- 
burg, between men, not only of the same 
country, but united by the most tender ties, 
must often have given rise to scenes of vio- 
lence and cruelty which sincere patriotism 
beheld with melancholy and abhorrence. 
But it was in the remote parts of Scotland, 
where the feudal spirit had never been ef- 
fectnally restrained, that there were exhibit- 
ed a burbarity, and a disregard to every 
amiable feeling, which cannot be recorded | 
without the strongest detestation.”{— | 
Again, the same author says, “ihe turbu- | 
lence and daring contempt of law which at 
this time prevailed [1592] exhibit a deplo- 
rable view of the inte:nal state of the na- 
tion.’’+ 

To the foregoing deliniation of the 
Scotchmen of those times, there remains to 
be added one feature more, which imparts, 
if possible, a still deeper shade to the whole 
picture—I mean superstition. This trait is 
fully displayed in their history; but at pre- 
sent I will content myself with giving the 
following extract, to which I beg leave to 
invite your particular attention, because you 
will find in it a very striking coincidence, 
as to nranner and procedure, with what be- 
fel your calvinistic brethren on this side of 
the water.§ Is it not worth a serious exam- 
ination how far your religious system, which 
soextensively inculcates the fides carbonaria, 
may have been the cause of so much gross 


ent parts of the world? 


the course of this sumfher, [1597] 
the minds of’ the people of Scotland were: 


Rees’ Cyclopaed. 
+ Vol. 1, 161. Vol. 2, 2. 
Bee Nos. 3 & 4 of the Berean. 


numbers who were involved in the same 
crime. It is deplorable to think that this 
superstition, cherished even by the most 
enlightened men of the nation, \ike all other 
superstitions deadened the best feelings of 
the heart, and led those whose general 
character was marked by humanity, to en- 
courage the most shocking cruelty. Upon 
the declaration of an unhappy woman, driv- 
en to insanity by the harshness of her per- 
secutors, many innocent women were, with- 
out compunction, put to death. What 
must have been the feelings of those who 
urged such dreadful measures, when, from 
the anguish of remorse, the accuser ac- 
knowledged that all her charges were false; 
and when the evidence of this was so ap- 
parent, that the most bigotted believer in 
witchcraft could not resist its force? They 
must have reflected with bitter emotions 
upon the horrible torments of the hapless 
sufferers—yet it appears that the error into 
which the judges had fallen, did not lead to 
the suspicion that the crime which they had 
punished was tmaginary; for James, whilst 
he suspended all process against witchcraft, 
excepted the case of their voluntary confes- 
| sion, which implies that they had something . 
' to confess, and he remitted to Parliament to 
devise the mede in which future trials should 
be conducted. The subject was discussed 
in the great assembly of the nation, for 
amongst the unprinted acts there is one 
entitled, “anent the form of process against 
witcherefl.” To this the author adds, that 
“ James was so fully: satisfied of the inter- 
course with evil spirits, that he wrote a 
‘strange book upon the subject”—*‘ and Sir 
James Melvil made some grave statements 
connected with this subject, in which he de- 
tails that the devil preached in the Church 
of North Berwick, and mentions how he 
treated his audience.” !!* 

_ Kollowing in) the train of this group of 
forbidding qualities, which attached to the 
character of the North Britons, was reli- 
gious infolerance—neither was this the re- 


* Vol, 2,99. 
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sult of any particular mode of faith,—it was | 
anative of the soil, and scemed to acquire 
additional vigour by a change of religions 
The sixteenth century “was marked by the 
most horrid atrocities, committed in the 
name of religion. Many persons of distin- 
guished rank suffered at the stake for their 
opinions. A court of inquisition was es- 
tablished, of which Sir James Hamilton was 
appointed president, and certainly no man 
ever showed himself more worthy of his 
merciless station.” Asa mark of his high 
approbation, the Pope “sent an ambassador 
to the Scottish court, and conferred upon 
king James the title of ‘ Defender of the 
#aith? ”’* 

When the reformed religion was estab- 
lished by act of Parliament in 1560, ‘‘ the 
exercise of religious worship, according to | 
the rites of the pepish church, was prohibit- 
od, under the penalty of forfeiture of goods 
for the first, banishment for the second, and 
death for the third offenee.”” ‘* With such 
indecent haste,” says Dr. Robertson, ‘did 
the very persons who had just escaped the 
rigour of ecclesiastical tyranny, proceed to 
imitate those examples ef severity, of which 
they themselves had so justly complained.” 

Knox, the famous Scottish reformer, had 
now returned from the continent, whither 
he had gone, to place himself under the tui- 
tion of Calvin. * Filled with orthodoxy and 
church government, as new-modelled in the 
fiery mint of his Genevian master, Knox 
mounted the pulpit at Stirling—his elo- 
quence, wild and vehement, was admirably 
adapted to the taste aml temper of the 
Scots. —He inflamed ‘the multitude with 
the utmost rage,” and * precipitated them 
into immediate action”—** with tumultuous, 
but irresistible violence, they fell upon the 
churches in that city, overturned the altars, 
defaced the pictures, broke in pieces the 
images, and proceeding next to the monas- 
teries, laid those sumptuous fabrics almost 
level with the ground.” 

Such is a brief outline of thé state. and 
character of a people, who were about to 
undertake to preserve uncontaminate, “the 
true religion,” by means of the covenants—to 
purify the church, and to purge the three 


— 


kingdoms of all the dross, and tin, and re- 
probate silver with which their religion was 
adulterated, in order that “God might be 
one, and his church one’’!! 
The first covenant, called the national 
covenant, originated about the year 1581, 
and was signed by king James, and “by 
persons ofall ranks.”* Its principal object 
appears to have been to exclude popery. 
James, although sincere in the faith, was too 


| enient toward the Catholics for the presby- 


* Cyclopedia, 
Rees’ Cyclop.—Mod. Europe. 


terian clergy;—he, moreover, shewed a. 
fondness for the splendour of ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, and an aversion to the republican 
model of presbyterianism;{ whilst the gen- 
eral assembly+ on the other. hand, exhibit- 
ed by their movements a deeply rooted de- 
sign to undermine episcopacy, and expel it 
from Scotland, and the requisitions made by 
this body of the king, rendered this daily 
more and more apparent§—‘*‘a number of 
articles were framed,” says Cook, * and or- 
dered to be presented to the king, and the 
estates, the preamble to which claimed for. 
the presbyterian church, powers almost as 
ample as those which had been so severely, 
and so justly condemned when claimed by 
the popish clergy—and had they been rati- 
fied the sovereign himself might iiave been 
with impunity reviled, and held up to the 
detestation of his subjects.”” These trans- 
actions took place as early as 1582, and 
whatever blame may be attached to the suo- 
ceeding conduct of this monarch and the 
two Charles’, in attempting to establish pre- 
lacy on the ruins of Calvinism, an equal share 
belongs to the presbyterian clergy, who 
from the extravagant demands which they 
made, and the intolerant bigotry which they 
manifested in the very onset of the contro. 


* Napthali, p. 49. 


+“ Their[the presbyterian ministers] man- 
ner was, to have Synods of their clergy in 
one or more counties, twice a year, and @ 
General Assembly once.a year. This assem- 
bly at their parting, nameda certain pa 4 
of men, ¢alled the commission of the kir. 
who were to sit in the intervals, to prepare 
matters for the next assembly, to take care 
of the concerns of the church, and to inspeot 
the proceedings of the. state, so farias they 
relate to religion. By this means they be; 
came terrible to all theirenemies.”—Barnth 


Cook, Voll: 


Rees’ Cyclop. 
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versy, shewed that they were governed by | 


the same principles as these monarchs, but | 
with opposite ends in view. - 
That the domineering spirit of the pres- 
byterian clergy should excite a deeply root- 
ed disgust in the mind of James, is no mat- 
ter of surprise. In 1596, when that mon- 
arch, by the advice of the estates, gave per- 
mission to some catholic noblemen, who had 
been banished, to return home, on giving 
security for their peaceable and dutiful be- 
haviour, ‘‘the general assembly of the kirk 
had the audacity to write circular letters to 


allthe presbyteries in Scotland, command- | 


ing them to publish in all their pulpits, an 
ast of excommunication against the popish 
lords, and enjoining them to lay all those 
who were suspected of favouring popery un- 
der the same censure by a summary sentence, 
and without observing the usual formalities of | 


they sometimes exercised with all the arro- 
gance of a Roman consistory.”’* 

By the demise of queen Elizabeth, the 
crown of England passed from the house of 
Tudor to that of Stuart, and James the VI. 
of Scotland became James I. of England; 
and as vanity is one of the most prominent 
traits in the national character of the Scots, 
their pride was highly flattered, in thus giv- 
ing a monarch to the sister kingdom. This 
event took place in 1603. | 

Securely seated on the British throne, 
James now openly avowed his partiality for 
the hierarchy, and his aversion to presbyte- 
ry; and adopted measures to compel his sub- 
jects to conform to the established church, 
This, together with the disputes which now 
arose between him and his parliament con- 
cerning privilege and prerogative, alienated 
from him his Scottish, and many of his En- 


trial; and the ministry accused the king of | Slish subjects; rendered the last of his reign 


treachery, from’ the pulpit, declaring that 
‘all kings were the devil’s children, and | 
that satan had now the guidance of the 
court”—and one of them “in the principal 
church of the capitol affirmed that the king 
was possessed of a devil, and that his sub- 
jects might lawfully rise and take the sword 
out of his hand.” ‘An insurrection was thus 
excited in Edinburg—the Court of Session, | 
which was then sitting, the king being pre- | 
sent, was surrounded, and the mob called 
for some of his counsellors “ that they might 
tear them in pieces”—*‘ On his refusal, some 
called, ‘bring out the wicked Haman,’ while 
others cried, ‘the sword of the Lord and 
Gideon’ *!* 

**It was this gloomy fanaticism,” says 
Russel, “which had by degrees infected all 


yanks of men, and introduced a sullen, ob- 


stinate spirit into the people that chiefly in- 
ducéd James to think of extending to Scot- 
Jand the more moderate and cheerful reli- 
gion of the church of England. He had 
carly experienced the insolence of the pres- 
byterian clergy, who, under the appearance 
of poverty and sanetity, and a zeal for the 
glory of God, and the safety and»purity of 
the kirk, had concealed the most danger- 
ous censorial and inquisitorial powers, which 


Robertson’s Hist. of Scotland, Val, 2,— 
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stormy and inglorious, and heaped together 
materials for the tremendous explosion, 
which, under his successor, shook both 
kingdoms to their foundations, suspended 
the exercise of rational principles in church, 
and in state, and destroyed every thing de- 
sirable in government, and inviting in reli- 
gion.t 

Such were the inauspicious circumstances 
under which Charles the first, in the year 
1625, ascended the throne. His predeces- 
sor was suspected of favouring episcopacy 
“from its being calculated, in his estimation, 
to establish his power;” but Charles was 
attached toit purely from conscientious moe 
tives—his conduct fully evincing that he be- 
lieved it to be “sanctioned by revelation, 
and that to modify or change it, would be a 
breach of the most sacred duty.”’+ 

. Cuanes steadily pursued, for conscience 
sake, the same policy towards the church 
as his predecessor. He continued to devise 
and execute plans to produce a uniformity 
in both kingdoms. In these tyrannical pro- 
ceedings, he had the aid and influence of 
most of the prelatical clergy, with bishop 
Laudat their head. Such has ever been 
the course taken by an es/abished priest- 
hood in every age and country. The Scots, 
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*‘ under the influence of the wildest mala 
siasm,”’ made the most violent opposition to 
his scheme. On a certain occasion when 


the dean of Edinburg, in his surplice, began | 


the church service, the audience, and espe- 
cially the women (“ or men,” says Cook, “in 
the dress of women,”) raised a dreadful 
elamour, clapping their hands, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘a pope! a pope! antichrist! stone him! 
stone him!’—the bishop with difficulty es- 
caped with his life.* 

Petitions now poured in against the litur- 
gy, “the pulpits resounded with vehement 
declamations against antichrist, and the pop- 
) ulace who had first opposed the new ser- 
vice, was ingeniously compared by the 
preachers to Balaam’s Ass, an animal stupid 
in itself, but whose mouth the Lord had 
opened, to the admiration of the whole 
world! Fanaticism, in a word, mingling 
with faction, and private interest with the 
spirit of liberty, produced symptoms of the 
most dangerous insurrection.” + ‘* The zeal- 
ous presbyterian ministers, both in private, 
and from their pulpits, did not hesitate to 
applaud those who had commenced so glo- 
rious a work,” and the bishops ‘‘ trembled 
for their personal safety,” and retired to 
their dioceses; the metropolis, in short, 
presented ‘scenes of the most disgraceful 
violence, and insubordination.’’+ 

In the mean time, the king, in spite of 
petitions and remonstrances, remained firm 
in his determination to enforce the book of 
canons, and the use of the service book; and 
the cry of popery resounded from the pul- 
pits of the “ presbyterian faction”; but 
there is not the “slightest evidence” that 
there was any design on the part of the 
monarch to favour the catholic faith. “The 
amount of the religious calamities which 
the inhabitants of Scotland had to dread, 
was the continuance of episcopacy, or the 
attempt to continue it; but it surely may be 
doubted how far this was, at the commence- 
ment of the disturbances, a sufficient cause 
for actively resisting the sovereign. It is 
true that his measures for accomplishing 
his’ object, were frequently imconsistent 
with the rights which, undér every gov- 
ernment, the people should assert; but 


© Mod, Bur. vol. iti.—Cook, vol. ii. 376. 
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much might have been done in a constitu- 
tional way to secure the privileges which 
he wantonly, or heedlessly invaded.’’* 

The Scots, not less determined on eztir- 
pating episcopacy, than the king in estab- 
lishing it, now openly braved his power, 
and entered into a civil and religious con- 
vention called the Covenant, in which were 
comprehended all orders of men, divided 
into tables, or classes, viz.: nobility, gentry, 
clergy, and burgesses: and from these four 
classes were chosen Commrssioyrrs, in 
whose hands was placed the whole authority : 
of the kingdom. 

As this covenant constitutes an important 
item in the history of the times, and formed 
the basis of a long and bloody contest, J 
will give it at length, from Cook’s History, 
Vol. ii. 412: 

We, noblemen, gentlemen, burgesses, 
ministers, and commons, under subscribing, 
considering divers times before, and espe- 
cially at this time, the danger of the true 
reformed religion, of the King’s honour, 
and of the public peace of the kingdom, by 
the manifold innovations.and evils generally 
contained, and particularly mestioned in our 
late supplications, do hereby profess, and 
before God, his angels, and the world, do 
solemnly declare, that, with our whole 
hearts, we agree and resolve, all the days of 
our lives, constantly to adhere unto and de- 


| fend the true religion, forbearing the prac- 


tice of all novations already introduced in 
the matters of the worship of God, or ap- 
probation of the corruptions of the publig 
government of the church, or civil places 
and power of churchmen, till they be tried 
and allowed in free assemblies, and in par- 
liaments; to labour, by all means lawful, to 
recover the purity and liberty of the gospel, 
as it was established and professed before 
the said novations: And because, after due 
examination, we plainly perceive, and un- 
doubtedly believe, that the innovations and 
evils have no warrant of the word of God— 
are contrary to the articles of the aforesaid 
confessions—to the intention and meaning 
of the blessed reformers of religion in this 
land, and do sensibly tend.to the re-estab- 
lishing of the Popish religion and tyranny, 
and tothe subversion and ruin of the true 
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reformed religion, and of our liberties, 
laws, and estates, we also declare that the 
foresaid confessions are to be interpreted, 
and ought to be understood of the foresaid 
novations and evils, no less than if every 
one of them had been expressed in the fore- 
said confessions, and that we are obliged to 
detest and abhor them amongst other par- 
ticular heads of papistrie abjured therein: 
And therefore, from the knowledge and 
conscience of our duty to God, to our King 
and country, without any worldly respect or 
inducement, so far as human infirmity will 
suffer, wishing a further measure of the 
grace of God for this effect, we promise and 


God, to continue in the profession and obe- 
dience of the foresaid religion; that we shall 
defend the same, and resist all those contra- 
ry errors and corruptions, according to onr 
vocation, and to the uttermost of that pow- 
er that God hath put in our hands, all the 
days of our life; and, in like manner, with 
the same heart, we declare, before God and 
men, that we have no intention or desire to 
attempt any thing that may turn to the dis- 
honour of God, or to the diminution. of the 
King’s greatness or authority, but, on the 
contrary, we promise and swear that we 
shall, to the uttermost of our power, with 
our means and lives, stand to the defence of 
our dread Sovereign, his person and author- 
ity, in the defence and preservation of the 
foresaid true religion, liberties, and laws of 
the kindom;—as also to the mutual defence 
and assistance, every one of us of another, 
in the same cause of maintaining the true 
religion, and his Majesty’s authority, with 
our best counsel, our bodies, means, and 


whole power, against all sorts of persons | 


whatsoever, so that whatsoever shall be 
done to the least of us for that cause, shall 
be taken as done tous all in general, and to 
every one of us in particular: And that we 
shall, neither directly nor indirectly, suffer 
ourselves to be divided or withdrawn from 
this blessed and loyal conjunction, nor shall 
cast in any let or impediment, that may stay 
or hinder any such resolution, as, by com- 
mon consent, shallbe found to conduce for 
so good ends; but on the contrary, shall, by 
all lawful means, labour to further and pro- 
mote the same: And if any such danger- 
ous and divisive motion be made to us by 


| seth from an unfeigned desire to maintain 


partially in any other light than as an act of 
swear, by the great name of the Lord our } 


| the measures of their Sovereign, and consid- 


word or writ, we, and every one of us, shall 
either suppress it, or, if need be, shall in- 
continent make the same known, that it 
may be timeously obviated. Neither do we 
fear the foul aspersions of rebellion, combi- 
nation, or what else our adversaries, from 
their craft and malice, would put on us, see- 
ing what we do is well warranted, and ari- 


the true worship of God, the majesty of 
our King, and the peace of the kingdom, for 
the common happiness of ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

This convention cannot be viewed, im- 


rebellion. In relation to this question, Cook 
says, ‘* The obligation was written, and 
sanctioned—not by parliament—not by men 
acting in any official capacity,—but by indi- 
viduals assuming the right of deciding upon 


ering their private judgment as a sufficient 
warrant for despising his authority.”’ twas 
entered into in 1638, and was signed with 
the greatest enthusiasm by all orders of men, 
except in a few places where it was coldly re; 
ceived, which ‘* excited the astonishment 
and roused the indignation of its adherents.” 
But the power and influence which it ex- 
erted over the minds of men, ultimately 
spread over the two kingdoms, and proved 
the means of establishing, for a time, a pres- 
byterial government, and bringing the un- 
happy monarch to the scaffold. M. 


( To be continued. ) 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


The doctrine of Atonement briefly considered. 


I stated in my last that it was not the kind 
or matter of the sacrifice, or offering under 
the law that atoned for moral transgression, 
or put the worshipper in a state of accept- 
ance, but the manner and state of mind, 
in which the offering was made. This is 
abundantly evident from what the prophet 
Isaiah declares in chap. 1: ‘*To what pur- 
pose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me? saith the Lord: I am full of the burnt 
offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts, 
and I delight not in the blood: of: bullocks, 


or of lambs, or of he-goats. Bring no more 
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vain oblations; incense ny an abomination 
unto me: the new moons, and sabbaths, the 
calling of assemblies, I cannet away with; it 
is iniquity, even the solemn meeting.” 
What then was required and pointed to, as 
the fruits—the evidence of true worship ?— 
** Wash you, make you clean; put away the 
evil of your doing from before mine eyes; 


- cease to do evil, learn to do well—seek 


judgment; relieve the oppressed; judge 
the fatherless; plead for the widow.” 

But this was taking up the cross to the 
natural man and the lusts thereof, and there- 
fore the offering up of bulls and goats was 
resorted to as a substitute—a more easy and 
agreeable way. A true picture this of the 
state of Christendom at the present day! 

The apostle, moreover, in the ninth and 
tenth chapter of Hebrews, puts this whole 


- subject in a clearlight.—* For it is not pos- 


sible,” says he, “that the blood of bulls and 
goats should take away sins.” Yet we are 
repeatedly told by Moses, that these sacri- 
fices were an atonement, and took away sin; 
and how shall this contradiction be recon- 


~ ciled? LT answer, the sins to which the apos- 


tle alludes, are real moral transgressions, or 
uncleanness of sou/; but, in the Mosaic ritu- 
al, the outward atonement applied only to 
outward of legal sins—outward pollutions— 
to the cleansing of the body:—thus the apos- 
tle, in another place, says “ For if the blood 
of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an 
heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to 
the purifying of the flesh, how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, {the /ife, light, or 
power of Christ,] who, through the eternal 
spirit, offered himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works to 
aerve the living God.” 

Thus the “worldly sanctuary,” with all 
that appertained to it, was but “a figure for 
the time then present,” (Heb. ix. 9.)—a re- 
presentation to instruct the outward wor- 
shipper, and to act asa “schoolmaster to 
bring hin to Christ”—to bring him back to 
that inward principle, or power, the only 
medium through which the Father can be 
worshipped “in spirit and_im) truth,” and 
which only true way of. worship he had lost 
sight of, as in the manner pointed out by 
geek same apostle in the first chapter of Ro- 

~ And when the carnal Israelite, after 


3 Seine been, for 4 irr, instructed by this 


his mind had been 
somewhat opened, to comprehend some- 
thing of the nature of spiritual worship— 
had approached a step towards Christ—then 
it was, that he sinned against knowledge, 
when he drew near to the altar wholly in 
the character of an outward worshipper, and 
presented his offering as a salvo to his trou- 
bled conscience—then it was, that his obla- 
tions were “an abomination” to God: for 
such a sin, no outward atonement could 
avail any thing. The disease was spiritual, 
and .no remedy but a spiritual ene could 
possibly cure it—* for it is not possible that 
the. blood of bulls and goats should take 
away” such a sin. 

The outward ritual had its use, in being 
a type of the inward, and thus a source of 
instruction to the Jew, and a test of obedi- 
ence, or of a willingness to part with his 
substance, in order to support the public 
worship of God; for without this testimony, 
outward as it was, the Jewish nation would 
have soon lost sight of the one God, and 
joined the surrounding nations in their idol- 
atries. The wisdom of that institution, 
therefore, as it apples to the state of the 
Israelites at the time, cannot be doubted: 
and had they studiously availed themselves 
of the instructions which it afforded—had 
they followed their prophets rather than 
their priests—they would have been gradu- 
ally led forth from under it, and would have 
been brought under and into a more spirit- 
ual dispensation, at a much earlier period 
than they were—for the “fullness of time” 
consisted in the fullness of preparation; be- 
cause God never withholds a blessing, when 
the creature is prepared to receive it. 

I will here close these general remarks, 
and proceed to examine the whole subject, 
by arranging its several parts under sepa- 
rate heads, and 

Ast. Of the original Hebrew word Corurr, 
in the Old Testament, which is translated 
ATONEMENT. 

The radical idea which this word presents, 
is a covering Asaverd, it means to cover, 
to. overspread, to smear over; hence, it is 
translated in Isa. xxviii. 18, to annul or ob- 
literate a covenant, i, e. smearing it over;— 
hiding, or concealing it from.view. As a 
noun, it is used for the hoar frosi, because 
it covers or overspreads the ground, (Exod: 
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xvi. 14,)—a village; i.e. a place of shelter, 
or a covering, (1 Sam. vi. 18.)—a covered 
vessel, (1 Chron. xxviii. 17.) It is frequent- 
ly translated, To atone, expiate, or appease; 
but in all these cases, the radical idea of a 
covering is preserved, and in this sense ap- 
plied, and denotes to cover the sinner from 
punishment. In the same sense it is used 
for a bribe; hiding or covering the eyes of 
the judge, (1 Sam. xii. 3.) Thus also Co- 
pherat, is the original word for the lid or 
covering of the ark of the covenant, or the 
seal. 

Hence the Hebrew word, translated atone- 
ment, is identified with the idea of forgive- 
ness; for that which is pardoned or forgiven, 
may be said to be covered, taken out of 
view, or obliterated. 

Thus we find nothing in the import of 
the original word Copher that has the least 
bearing in favour of the doctrine of satis- 
faction made for transgression, or appeas- 
ing the wrath of an offended Deity. More- 
ovet, atonement was often made for acts 
and events, of which sin cannot be predica- 
ted, as for sundry diseases; as the leprosy, 
issues, &c.; touching a dead carcase, and 
such like; and for women after child-birth. 
Atonement was also made for inanimate 
things, as the sanctuary, altar, tabernacles, 
an infected dwelling, &c. x. 


THE 
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TUESDAY, January 18th, 1825. 


To the Editors of the Berean. 


Whatever sentiments modern commenta- 
tors may choose to ascribe to William Penn, 
or however they may pervert the plain and 
natural meaning of his words, in order to 
make him speak a language which he never 
intended, it will be sufficiently obvious from 
an impartial perusal of hisworks, that he 


* Sandy foundation shaken,” more than any 
other of his writings, has been charged with 
leaning towards the doctrine of Socinus, but 


was neither a socinian noran unitarian. The jes 


a pidéer understanding of the nature of the 
controversy in which he was engaged when 
he wrote that book, as well as the further 
explanation which he gives in the subse- 
quent essay, entitled “Innocency with her 

pure face,” completely do away every such 
suspicion. 

He expressly declares in the “ Sandy 
foundation shaken,’’ *‘ mistake me not, we 
never have disowned a Father, Word, and 
Spirit, which are one, but men’s inventions ;” 
which must satisfy every reasonable person, 
we should suppose, that he contended 
against the invented term of Trinity, and 
the notion of three distinct and separate per- 
sons in one Almighty Being, and not against 
the scripture doctrine of the holy Three, 
which are one. Again, in the same work, 
after ably refuting the vulgar doctrine af 
satisfaction, and the justification of sinners 
while they continued in their sinful ways 
and practices, he says, ‘* Not that we do de- 
ny, but really confess that Jesus Christ in 
life, doctrine, and death, fulfilled his father’s 
will, and offered up a most satisfactory sacri- 
fice,” &c. See Works, fol. Edit. vol. 6th, 
p- 264. 

In his “Christian Quaker,” &c. pub- 
lished in 1673, speaking of the benefits 
which reverted to mankind from the com- 
ing, suffering, death &c. of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, he says—* But there is yet a further 
benefit that accrueth by the blood of Christ, 
viz.: that Christ is a propitiation and redemp- 
tion to such as have faithin him. For tho’ 
I still place the stress of feeling of a partic- 
ular benefit, upon the light, life and spirit 
revealed and witnessed in every particular 
person; yet in that general appearance there 
wasa general benefit, jointly to be attribu- 
ted unto the blood of thut very body of Christ 
which he offered up through the Eternal 
Spirit; to wit, that it did propitiate. For . 
hewever it might draw stupendous judg- 
ment upon the heads of those who were 
authors of that dismal tragedy and bloody 
murder of the Son of God, and died impen- 
itent, yet doubtless it is thus far turned te 
great account, in that it was a most pre- 
cious offering in the sight of the Lord, and 
drew God’s love the morc eminently unto 
mankind, at least such as'should believe in 
his name, as his solemn prayer to his father — 
at his leaving the world, given us by his bes 
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thereby offering up his life upon the cross, | 
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loved disciple, doth plainly witness. For | 
how can it otherwise be, but that it should | 

render God most propitious, to all such as | 
believe in Christ, the Light of the World, 
when it was but placing of his only begot- | 
ten Son’s sufferings truly on their account 

that should ever believe and obey him. 
Yea doubtless greatly did that sacrifice in- 
fluence to some singular tenderness and pe- 
culiar regard unto all such as should believe 
in his name; being the last and greatest of 
all his external acts, viz. the resisting unto 
blood, for the spiritual good of the world, 


through the power of the Eternal Spirit, 
that remission of sin, God’s bounty to the 
world, miglit be preached in his name, and 
in his very blood too, as that which was the 
most ratifying of all his bodily sufferings,” 
&c. Works. Vol. 1, p. 577-8. | 
In his Rise and Progress of the people 
@alled Quakers, published in 1694, speak- 
ing of the repentance preached by them, 
he remarks: ** Which doctrine of repent- 
ance leads to justification, that is forgive- 
ness of the sins that are past through Christ, | 
the alone propitiation; and the sanctifica- 
tion or purgation of the soul from the de-_ 
filing nature and habits of sin present, by | 
the spirit of Christ in the soul; which is 
justification in the complete sense of that | 


‘word, comprehending both justification from | 


the guilt of the sins that are past, as if they 
had never been committed, through the” 
love and mercy of God in Christ Jesus, and 
the creature’s being made inwardly just 
through the cleansing and sanctifying pow- 
er and spirit of Christ, revealed in the soul, 
which is commonly called sanctification. | 
But that none can come to know Christ to 
be their sacrifice that reject him as their 
sanctifier; the end of his coming being to 
save his people from the nature and defile- 
ment, as well as the guilt of sin; and that | 
therefore those that resist his light and spir- | 
it, make his coming and offering of none ef- | 
fect to them.” Works, Vol. 1, p. 867. 

In the year 1671, William Pennand Geo. 
Whitehead published a serious Apology for 
the principles and practices of the people 
called Quakers—in which they make this 
full and explicit declaration of the faith of 


we believe in gne only Holy God 


Almighty, who is an Eternal Spirit; the cre- 
ator of all things; and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, his only Son and express’ image of 
his substance; who took upon him flesh and 
was in the world, and in life, doctrine, mira- 
cles, death, resurrection, ascension and me- 
diation, perfectly did and does continue to 
do the will of God: to whose holy life, pow- 
er, mediation and blood, we only ascribe our 
sanctification, justification, redemption and 
perfect salvation; and we believe in one 
Holy Spirit that proceeds and breathes 
from the Father and Son, as the life and vir- 
tue of both the Father and the Son, a meas- 
ure of which is given to all to profit with; 
and he that has ene has all, for these three 
are one, who is the Alpha and Omega; the 
first and the last, God over all, blessed for- 
ever.” Works, folio Edit. Vol. 2, p. 67. 

In William Penn’s “ Invalidity of John 
Faldo’s Vindication,” published in 1673, he 
says, ** Before I leave this particular, I must 
again declare, that we are led by the light: 
and spirit of Christ, with holy reverence to 
confess unto the blood of Christ, shed at Je- 
rusalem, as that by which a propitiation wag 
held forth, to the remission of the sins that 
were past, through the forbearance of God, 
unto all that believed; and we do embrace 
it as such, and do firmly believe that there- 
by God declared his great love unto the 
world; for by it is the consciousness of sin 
declared to be taken away, or remission 
sealed unto all that have known true repen- 
tance and faith in his appearance—but be- 
cause of the condition, I mean faith and re- 
pentance, therefore do we exhort all, to 


| turn their minds to the light and spirit of 


Christ within, that by seeing their condi- 
tions, and being by the same, brought into 
true contrition and holy confidence in God’s 
mercy, they may come to receive the ben- 
efit thereof, for without that necessary con- 
dition it will be impossible to obtain remis- 
sien of sins, though it be so generally pro- | 
mulgated thereby.” 

‘**To concludes.as in my answer at large, 
so here in.shiort, I say, justification may be 
taken ina two-fold sense, completely, and 
incompletely; or rather thus, complete j jus- 
tification hath two parts, the first is not im- 
puting past sins, or accounting a true peni- 
tent as righteous, or clear from the guilt of 
pas} sins as if he had never sinned, through 
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the remission which God declared and seal- 


ed up to all such, in the blood of his Son; 
and thus far righteousness as imputed goes, 
and is the first part, or justification begun. 
The complete, or last part of complete justi- 
fication is the cleansing of the conscience 
and regenerating the mind from the nature, 
power, and indwelling of sin, by the effect- 
ual working of the heavenly power of Christ, 
and bringing into the heart and establish- 
ing his everlasting righteousness in the room 
thereof.” Works, fol. Edit. Vol. 2, p. 411. 
In his “ Primitive Christianity Revived,” 
published in 1696, he says on this same sub- 
ject, ‘* The first part of justification we do 
reverently and humbly acknowledge is only 
for the sake of the death and sufferings of 
Christ; nothing we can do, though by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, being able to 
‘cancel old debts, or wipe out old scores: It 


is the power and efficacy of that propitiato- | 


ry offering, upon faith and repentance, 
that justifies us from the sins that are past; 
and it is the power of Christ’s Spirit in our 
hearts that purifies and makes us accepta- 
ble before God. For till the heart of man is 
purged from sin, God will never accept of 
it.” Works, fol. Edit. Vol. 2, p. 868. 


Of his belief in the “three that bear re- 
cord in heaven,” William Penn says, “Thou 
must not, reader, from my querying thus, 
conclude we do deny (as he hath falsely 
charged us) those glorious Three which 
bear record in heaven, the Father, Word, 
and Spirit, neither the infinity, eternity and 
divinity of Jesus Christ, for we know that 
he is the mighty God; nor what the Father 
sent his Son to do on the behalf of lost man, 
declaring to the whole world, we know no 
other name, by which Atonement, salvation, 
and plenteous redemption comes; but by 
his name, are according to our measures 
made sensible of its mighty power.” Works, 
vol. 2, p. 14. The Guide Mistaken, &c. or 
a reply to Jon. Clapham’s book, &c. again 
in the same essay, “ His: fifth,reflection is 
our openly denying the doctrinesof the 
Trinity:” after stating that the word Trinity 
is not Scriptural, Penn says “Yet if by 
Trinity he understands those three witnes- 
ses m heaven, Father, Word, and Spirit, he 


| 


to blaze abroad, our open denial of what we 
most absolutely credit and belleve.”” Pa. 18. 

In his “ Key opening the way to distia- 
guish between the Quakers’ religion, and 
perversions of it,” &c. published in 1692, 
he says, “Since reader thou plainly seest 
that they believe the light to be divine, and 
the Scriptures to be of divine authority, that 
they own the Scripture Trinity or Holy 
Three, of Father, Word, and Spirit, to be 
truly and properly one; that Christ is God, 
and that Christ is man, that he come in the 
flesh, died, rose again, ascended and sits on 
God’s right hand, the only sacrifice and me- 
diator, for man’s happiness.” Vol. 2, p. 
789, 790. 

1 could adduce many frona 
this author, as wellas others of the early 
Quakers, clearly and abundantly proving 
their full and unfeigned belief in these doc- 
trines of Holy Scripture, but the present 
will suffice; and I would respectfully re- 
commend to all those who may, from igno- 
trance or otherwise, be disposed to doubt- 
the soundness of the Quaker doctrine, te 
read attentively the writings of their early 
ministers; as I am persuaded that such pe- 
rusal will convince every candid, and un- 
prejudiced mind, that their belief is in per- 
fect accordance with the Holy Scriptures, 
and that they have always earnestly con- 
tended for that precious faith, which was 
ence delivered to the saints. 

I have now only to thank you for indulg- 
ing me with the use of your columns, an@ 
conclude, respectfully, 

Your friend, 
FOX. 


—----— 


On the diversity of opinions and divisions us 
Religion. 


(Continued from page 335.) 


“ True faith, working by love, overcomes 
the»world;» but feigned faith, being dead, 
is Overcome by “the spirit of the world 
through many lusts. °Zyue faith overcomes 
all the lusts and evil motions of the fiesh 
and of the eye; the evil passions of the. 


should haye been better acquainted himself |] heart and mind are overcome, sve 


with ™ we than ignorantly tens 
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‘There is a cogent powerand virtue in 
this faith, by which, asa shield, all the fiery 
darts of the devil and his agents, and their 
envy within and without, are quenched and 
repelled. ‘This faith overcomes the world, 
within and without, but historical faith, 
where there is only that, or that which 
comes by tradition only, is overcome by the 
world, and the spirit of it.” 

“But to go on further with what was 
written by the same apostle to the church 
at Corinth:—‘ Circumcision is nothing, and 
uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping 
of the commandments of God.’ By what 
means, then, shall we poor mortals, who 
are continually surrounded with many weak- 
nesses and infirmities, keep the command- 
ments of God, in the perfection of them?— 
being so far out of our reach and power, in 
the low state we find ourselves, by our na- 
ture and constitution? For here the apostle 
saith, in effect, that all our opinions and re- 
ligion are vain and unavailable, unless we 
keep the commandments of God. Which 
naturally moves this question—What are 
those commandments, so needful to be ob- 
served and kept? The Son of God himself 
‘A new com- 
mandmentI give unto you, that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another. By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one towards another.’ And we are 
further informed likewise by the Apostle 
John, ‘Brethren, I write no new com- 
mandment unto you, but an old command- 
ment, which ye had from the beginning. 
The old commandment is the word which 
ye have heard from the beginning.’ 

“What commandment was that which 
they had from the beginning? It was the 
same which they had of God, from near the 
time when they began to be his people, by 
faith in his promises, under a covenant of 
works; at Mount Sinai in the wilderness, 
where the ten commandments were given 
to them on tables of stone, which were con- 
trary to them, and which they couldsot 
keep in that degenerate state.im which they 
were. (See Ex. xix. 3, 5, 6, & mxxiv. 27, & 
ch. xx.) But Gods whi is altogether good 
and just, knowing their own weakness, and 


_how little able they were rightly to per 


form all his moral commandments, though 


—— 


given for their improvement, as rational 
creatures, was pleased to add another com- 
mandment, upon believing and receiving of 
which, their ability to perform all the rest, 
and the doing of the whole will of the Al- 
mighty, did and doth depend, and without 
which they could not do it, but must re- 
main in sin, under the breach of the promise 
and covenant they had made with God. 
For, some time after they had received the 
ten commandments, and some other moral 
precepts, to Which they promised obedience, 
God added another, by the same mediator, 
in this manner: ‘For this commandment 
which I command thee this day, is not hid- 
den from thee, neither is it far off. Itis not 
in heaven, that thou shouldst say, who shall 
go up forus to heaven, and bring it unto 
us, that we may hear it and do it? But the 
Word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart, that thou mayest doit. 
Deut. xxx. 11. 

** This commandment, then they had from 
the time they wersin the wilderness. Moses 
and the seventy elders preached to them 
there, by this eternal and unchangeable 
Word and commandment. (Numb. xi. 25 to 
29.) This is the daw which was light to the 
spiritually minded among them, and as a 
lamp which burned in them, and seasoned 
and sanctified all their offerings and ser- 
vices, and made them acceptable to God. 
This was the light to their steps and lan- 
tern to their paths. Their departure from 
this, so far as that there was no light in them, 
was the true cause of their departure from 
the law and testimony outwardly—from 
minding and keeping the ten moral com- 
mandments of God, whereby they provoked 
the Lord against them, and lest his protec- 
tion and strength, so that he gave them as 
a prey to their enemies, together with the 
land of promise, (for a time) which they 
had justly forfeited by their disobedience 
and rebellion. 

And it is very observable, that the 
same which Moses calls the commandment, 
then»given or declared unto that people, 
the apostle calls Christ. For referring to 
the same Scripture written by Moses, he 
saith, ‘But the righteousness which is of 
faith, speaketh on this wise: say notin thine 


heart, who shall ascend into heaven?(Thatis 
' to bring Christ down from aboye.) Or, wite 
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shall descend into the deep? (That is to 
bring up Christ from the dead.) But what 

saith it? The word is very nigh to thee, 
even in thy mouth and in thy heart: That is 


the word of faith which we preach.’ Deut. 


xxx. 14. Rom. x. 6, 7, 8. 


“ This word of faith, then, is Christ, as he 
is the Word of God, and is God, and ‘the 
true light, which enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world.’ ” 

*‘And after the Son of God had thus es- 
tablished the old commandment, which had 
not only been from the beginning of the 
dispensation of God to Israel, but from the 
foundation of the world, and before all 
worlds, and by whom all the worlds were 
made; he then adds another commandment, 
saying, ‘A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love ove another.’ 
* By this shall all men knew that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one toward another.’ 

“This is a perpetual and irrevocable com- 
mand unto all Christians, to the end of the 
world: though they may be of different no- 
tions and opinions, and various ways of 
thinking in some matters of religion. And 
if so, then, though I may retain some opin- 
tons which thou canst not believe or receive, 
but thinks them erroneous; yet, according 


to this new commandment, as wellas the old, 


which saith ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself, thou must dove me, if not my 
opinions. How otherwise canst thou love 
or please God, whose commandments they 
are, or stand justified before him in the day 
of judgment. 

** And notwithstanding thou mayest have 
sentiments opposite to mine, and as I may 
think, altogether erroneous and contrary to 
religion, I must not hate, or dislike them 
personally, but love them under the same 
obligation and penalty. For the Son of 
God hath not made uniformity of epinions 
any condition to this dutyofsocial love. And 
as we cannot be both right, ander opposite 


sentiments, on any point, (and peradvent- 


ure both parties may be wrong m their way 
of thinking, ) yet God loved us all whilst yet 
wrong in our notions and practice, and by 


his grace taught, or would teachwus, in the | 
- gentleness and meekness of his Holy Spir- 
so. we, through the same 


grace, to help and inform one another in the 
things of God, as brethren, in love, and not 
to empose or obtrude our sentiments one upon 
another, as lords and enemies, in anger, in 

railing, and perverse disputes, and imperious 
| insults, nor in hate, contests, passions, and re- 

sentmenis—all which are contrary to the 
Christian faith, religion, and spirit, and to 
those commandments, and gender to more 
| ungodliness. But we may and ought to 

persuade one another in dove, in truth. For 
truth armeth with patience against wrath, 
| and error, and angry contests, and quarrels. 
Truth hath an eye only to the convince- 
ment, conversion, and salvation of those we 
reason with—to the doing of the command- 
ments of God, and good of souls of every 
opinion, and not for victory or conquest, 
and vain-glory therein. 

“If Christians would generally come to 
this, there would be less hurt in our differ- 
ences in opinions than now is, or hereto- 
fore hath been. But there is a numerous 
sect, which, not regarding the kingdom o 
Christ, which is not of this world, but 
themselves and their own interests and par- 
ty, have stole into worldly power, under a 
profession of Christ, and clothed themselves 
with worldly honours, dignities, and glory, 
which are not of God, but contrary to the 
nature and end of the kingdom of Christ; 
and under pretence of being ministers of 
Christ, servants of the church of God, ex- 
alting themselves into high places in the 
earth, have forgot and despised the Lord 
and his commandments, and lorded over the 
heritage of God, and the rest of mankind, 
and inventing to themselves many false opin- 
ions have imposed them, and their own pre- 
cepts and commands, by force and violence 
upon other people, contrary to the pre- 
cepts of God, and of Jesus Christ; and have 
most uncharitably, barbarously, and inhu- 
manly, pillaged, plundered, vilified, beBed, 
falsely accused, and even as much as they 
could, murdered and destroyed all those 
lwho could not, for conscience toward God, 
worship'their images, and comply with their 
false Opinions anti-christian inventions, 
wherever they have had opportunity and 
power. These are the evil and destructive 
fruits and effects of that spirit of anti-christ, 
| who, professing Christ in words, denieth him 
| in works.” 
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* Let all, therefore, look to this new ard 
living commandment, and then, though at 
first appearance it condemns thy sins in thee, 
yet as thou believes, loves, and obeys it, 
and art sanctified thereby, thou wilt feel 
the love of God shed abroad in thy heart, 
to the destruction of all slavish fear, and 
then thou wilt love the Lord the true God, 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and 
mind, which is the first and great command- 
ment, and thy neighbor as thyself, which is 
the second, and consequently thy whole du- 
ty to God and man. For on these two: de- 
pend the whole Christian faith and religien. 


“But, Oh! how will too many who are 
neighbors, professing the holy Christian 
faith and religion, hate, belie, revile, falsely 
accuse, vilify, abuse, wrong, defraud, back- 
bite, traduce, and surmise evil one against 
another, and offend; and others become 
tale-bearers and messengers of evil among 
neighbors, to the lessening and destruction 
of all love and peace, and consequently of 
_ all virtue and religion among them. And 
again, how ready are many to receive those 
evil messengers of sin and satan, and their 
false reports, and to conceive and take of- 
fences thereby one against another; and by 
the whisperings of satan, only in their own 
imaginations, when no offence is at all giv- 
en, intended, or thought of by the person 
accused. And then how spitefully, and 
with mortal anger, rage, hatred, malice, and 
revenge, will the offended resent the in- 


juries, or imagined injuries, done them, so. 


as never to be reconciled to the parties of- 
fending, or, being innocent, supposed to 
have offended. 

*¢ The habitations of all such are far from 
God; they are in the gall of bitterness, and 
in that state, the disciples and friends of the 
evil one, and not of the truth, and their pro- 
fession, as to themselves, is a continual lie.” 


**Oh! that my soul might see that day be- 
fore I depart out of this tabernacle, (and I 
do see it, afar off,) that this Jove may abound 
in and among all parties and opinions. For 
having, through infinite merey, tasted of the 
goodness of God, I can the readier believe, 
that he worketh, and will work the same 
things, and much more abundantly, in many 


.,. More, and will yet exalt the dignity and 


_ power of his own holy.mame, and glorify his 


~ 


own arm in every nation, tongue, and peo- 
ple throughout the world.” 


“*¢ War,* (says an eminent writer) is so 
bad a thing, that nothing but a mixture of 
religion can make it worse.’ This, howev- © 
er, by no means appears to be the general 
opinion, and the union of the military and 
religious character is one of the most popu- 
lar ideas of the time. Indeed it could scarce- 
ly be otherwise, when we are engaged in a 
war, one great object of which isthe sup- 
port of religion of every species against 
atheism and impiety; and when we have 
the happiness to be connected with allies so 
distinguished for religious zeal. It is pecu- 
liarly edifying to be informed of the exem- 
plary regularity observed by that humane 
and civilized body, the Russian soldiery, in 
the performance of their devotions. This, 
indeed, is not to be wondered at, since the 
very robbers of that nation are equally punc- 
tilious in this respect. Under the late con- — 
scientious empress Catharine, the Russian 
court-manifestoes were remarkable beyond 
any in Europe for solemn appeals tothe — 
Deity; and it is to be presumed that her 
successor has not degenerated in this point. 
The accounts that have been published of 
the devotional spirit of the celebrated con- 
queror of Ismael and Praga, cannot fail of 
giving high delight to those who regard him 
as the destined restorer of monarchy and 
catholicism in France. As there is always 
something interesting in the parallels be- 
tween great men in different periods, I shall 
beg leave to place beside these the sketch 
given by Brantome of an illustrious com- 
mander of his time, also a distinguished 
chief in a catholic league, the constable of 
France, Anne de Montmorenci. 

“*Every morning (says the historian} 
whether he was at home or in the army, on 
a march or in camp, he never neglected to 
recite and hear his paternosters. But it was 


among the soldiers, ‘take care of 


the paternosters of Monsicur the Constable,’ 
for whilst he was muttering them over he 
would throw in, by way of parenthesis, as 
the occasions of discipline’or war demand- 
ed, ‘ Hang me that fellow on thenext tree— 


* Written during the French renbitien war. 
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pass me that other through the pikes— 
bring me hither that man and shoot him be- 
fore my face—cut me in pieces all those 
rascals who are sp audacious as to defend 
that steeple against the king—burn me that 
village—set fire to all the country for a 
quarter of a league round;’ and all this 
he would do without the least interruption 
to his devotions, which he would have 
thought a sin to defer to anotiier hour, so 
tender was his conscience.” 


“A symbolical representation of the Rr- 


FoRMaTIon was exhibited before Charles 
the V. and his brother Ferdinand, at Augs- 
burgh, in 1530, at the time when the Lu- 
therans presented their confession of faith 
to that assembly. As the princes were at 
table, a company of persons offered to act 
asmall comedy tor the entertainment of the 
company. They were ordered to begin; 
and first entered a man in the dress of a dec- 
tor, who brought a large quantity of small 
wood, of straight and crooked billets, and 
Jaid it on the middle of the hearth, and re- 
tired. On his back was written Reuchlin. 
When this actor went off, another entered, 
apparelled also like a doctor, who attempt- 
ed to make faggots of the wood, and to fit 
the crooked to the straight: but having la- 
boured long to no purpose, he went away 
out of humour, and shaking his head. On 
his back appeared the name of Erasmus. 
A third dressed like an Augustinian monk, 
came in with a chaffing-dish full of fire, 
gathered up the crooked wood, clapped it 
on the fire, and blew it till he made it burn, 
and went away; having on his frock the 
name of Luther. A fourth entered, dressed 
like an Emperor, who seeing the crooked 
wood all on fire, seemed much concerned, 
and to put it out, drew his sword, and poked 
the fire with it, which only made it burn 
the brisker. On his back was written 
Charles V. Lastly, a fifth entered in his 
pontificial habit and tripple crown, who 
seemed extremely surprised to. see the 
erooked billets all on fire, and by his coun- 
tenance and attitude, betrayed excessive 

. Then looking about on every side to 
see if he could find any water to extinguish 


the flame, he cast his eyes on two bottles in 
a corner of the room, one of which was full 
of water, the other of oil, and in his hurry 
he unfortunately seized the oil and poured 
it on the fire, which unluckily made it blaze 
so violently, that he was forced to walk off. 
On his back was written, Leo X.” 
Eyan’s Sxercu, 


“In doctrinals,’’—says Dillwyn, * I ama 
Calvinist in believing that the Divine pur 
pose respecting mankind, whatever it was, 
cannot in any respect be defeated.—An Ar- 
minian, in believing that the sufferings of 
Christ had relation to all mankind.—A Bap- 
ust, in believing that no otherwise than by 
baptism can any ever become members of 
the Church, or body of Christ.—A Roman 
Catholic, in believing that church to be 
one, and that out of it there is no salvation. 
—And a Quaker, in believing that ‘ what is 
to be savingly known of God, is manifested 
or revealed in man;’ and that, ‘if any man 


have not the spirit of Christ he is none of 
His.’ 33 
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